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FOREWORD 


The  Army  Family  Researcli  Program  (AFRP)  is  a  5-ycar  integrated  resoarrili 
program  started  in  Naveinbr'-  1986  in  response  to  researcli  mandated  by  botli  tlie 
1983  eSA  Wliite  Pai-xar  on  the  Army  Family  and  the  subsequent  CSA  Army  Family 
Action  Plans  (1984-1988).  Ihe  objec±ive  of  the  research  is  to  support  the 
Ariny  Family  Action  Plan  through  research  products  that  will  (1)  determine  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  Amy  families^  (2)  identify  positive  motivators 
ard  negative  detractors  to  soldiers  remaining  in  the  Array,  (3)  develop  pilot 
programs  to  hrprer/e  family  adaptation  to  Amy  life,  and  (4)  increase  opera¬ 
tional  readiness. 

Hie  Arry  sponsor  for  this  effort,  the  Amy  Cemraunity  and  Family  Support 
Center  (CFSC) ,  reviewed  ard  approved  cin  earlier  draft  of  this  report.  This 
review  of  relevant  findings  linking  family  factors  to  solcLier  retention  wild 
be  useful  in  fonrailating  and  revising  Amy  programs  and  policies. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Technical  Director 
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FAMILid:  FACTORS  AFFECTING  KEIENTTCN:  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  ITIERAIURE 


EXECUnVE  Sl)^!MftRY 


Requirement: 

The  Army  Family  Reseauxh  Program  (AERP)  vras  mciniated  by  both  the  1983  CSA 
White  Paper  on  the  Army  Family  and  the  subsequent  CSA  Army  Family  Action  Plans 
(1984-1988) .  A  major  part  of  the  nandate  was  bo  shew  how  family  factors  af- 
fc  ±ed  soldier  retention. 


Procedure: 


The  source  materieils  for  this  review  were  both  published  and  vmpublished 
on  military  retention  oocpleted  during  the  last  15  yeairs.  The  infor¬ 
mation  war.  also  sijqpplemented  by  small  grex:^)  discussions  with  soldiers  and 
their  spouses  during  field  visits  during  Ccilendar  year  1987.  Althouc^i  the 
review  focuses  on  military  seutples,  findings  from  relevcmt  civilian  literature 
cire  incoiporated  vdien  appropriate. 


Findings: 


•Ihe  research  linking  family  factors  to  soldier  retention  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Most  of  the  existing  literature  has  serious  methodological  shortcesn- 
ings  (e.g. ,  it  employs  small,  nonrandan  sairples,  and  simple  descriptive  or 
bivariate  statistics) .  Therefore,  it  does  not  cidequately  r^resent  the  true 
complexity  of  family  influences  on  retention.  The  review  eilso  shews  that 
little  is  kno  n  about  vhat  the  process  that  families  use  in  readiing  retention 
decisions  is. 

The  reports  reviewed  show  a  consistent  relationship  between  sp  ise  si:5>- 
port  for  the  military  career  and  both  career  inter  it  and  actual  retention  be¬ 
havior.  The  more  positive  eind  su^jportive  the  spouse,  the  greater  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  the  soldier's  remaining. 

The  soldier's  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  good  place  to  raise  a 
family,  hj.s/her  d-ogree  of  organizational  (xsisnitment,  arxi  the  sold-ier’s  satis¬ 
faction  with  military  life  cue  also  related  to  retention. 

Awarerv^ss  of  the  existence  of  oensnunity  programs  (even  vhen  they  are  not 
used)  inerxases  satisfaction  with  military  life  and  enlianoes  retention.  How¬ 
ever,  the  relationship  between  retention  and  satisfaction  with  specific  family 
programs,  policies,  and  other  aspects  of  military  life  is  less  clear. 
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Ottsar  features  of  military  life  hr^ve  different  effects  on  different 
fcimilies. 

(1)  Travel,  relocation,  and  family  separatiOTi  are  a  scuroe  of  stress  and 
dissatisfaction  for  some  families.  For  others  they  etre  viewed  eis  neutral  or 
even  positive. 

(2)  Family  s<^jaration  and  relocation  have  a  stronger  effect  cn  retention 
than  location.  However,  location  of  ciioice  can  be  a  positive  retention  bonus. 

(3)  The  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  such  factors  as  pay,  retirement, 
benefits,  d^loyments,  family  separations,  working  hours,  job  satisfaction, 
and  maritcil  satisfaction  all  depend  on  which  stage  of  the  ''family  life  cycle" 
and  "career  life  cycle"  the  soldier  is  in. 

(4)  Female  members  of  dual  military  couples  are  more  likely  them  iiales  to 
leave  the  service.  The  reasons  for  this  difference  appear  to  center  on  the 
difficulties  these  couples  have  in  bedancing  work  and  family  detieunds. 


Utilization  of  Findings; 

The  U..S.  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center  (CISC)  reviewed  cind 
approved  an  earlier  draft  of  this  r^xsrt.  CISC  comments  indicate  that  this 
review  of  relevant  findings  linking  family  factors  to  soldier  retention  will 
be  useful  in  formulating  cind  revising  Army  programs  and  poli.cies. 
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FAMILY  FACKSRS  AFFEJCTING  REUmTON: 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERAIIIRE 


Introduction 

Both  the  natujB  of  the  Arri^  family  and  its  relationship  to  the  Army  has 
changed  dramatically  since'  the  Army  came  into  being  over  200  years  ago.  During 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  there  was  no  provision  for  families  unless  they 
functioned  as  si5:poi±  ''troops"  and  helped  with  the  cooking,  mending,  amd 
hauling  of  supplies  (Bell  &  ladeliica,  1987) . 

Pensions  for  disabled  soldiers  ai^d  death  benefits  did  not  appear  until 
1794  for  offiours  and  1804  for  enlisted.  Family  housing  did  not  come  until 
1812  and  that  was  only  tor  officers.  Family  edlowanoes  were  xKit  paid  until 
World  War  I  and  most  of  the  family  eigencies  that  we  think  of  today  (e.g. ,  Amy 
Braergency  Relief  (AER) ,  United  Service  OrganiMtion  (USO) ,  and  the  family 
services  porticxi  of  the  American  Red  Cross)  did  not  arrive  until  World  War  II 
(Bell  &  Icideluca,  1987) . 

Despite  the  Army's  efforts  to  restric±  the  presence  of  feunilies 
(particulaurly  for  enlisted  soldiers) ,  the  demcinds  of  a  large  peacetime  Amy 
resulted  in  leurge  numbers  of  "d^jendents"  eind  therefore  family  problems.  This 
work  load,  in  turn,  lead  tc  the  founding  of  the  Amy  Ocrimnity  Service  (ACS)  in 
1965.  The  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  197'i  resulted  in  toe 
introduction  of  more  women  soldiers  emd  ducil  militctry  couples  (Bell  &  ladeluca, 
1987) . 

The  1980s  brou^t  a  large  influx  of  Amy  wives  back  into  the  labor  force 
and  a  series  of  grassroots  pressure  for  the  Amy  to  revaiip  its  family  "system" 
and  the  services  it  provides.  Part  of  this  latter  movement  resulted  in  a 
mandate  for  research  into  hew  families  oentribube  to  soldier  retention  aund 
readiness  eis  a  means  of  building  better  services  and  providing  more  fineux:ial 
backing  for  those  tliat  exist.  This  report  is  the  first  step  in  the  research 
thrust  into  the  family-soldier  retention  link:  an  exploration  of  what  is 
already’’  knewn. 

Ehilosophically,  tlie  Amy's  exmmitment  to  families  is  two-pronged.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Ariry  ackixwledges  its  moral  obligation  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  that  ensure  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  and  quality  of 
life  for  members  and  their  families  in  exchange  for  members'  oaths  to  serve 
their  country — emd  even  give  their  lives  if  necessary.  Seccmdly,  the  Amy 
recognize  that  there  i  s  an  inberd^jendenoe  between  the  military  and  the 
family.  Families  ceui  influence  the  adequacy  with  whith  the  Amy  aooenplishes 
its  mission  throu^  their  effect  on  the  quality  of  soldiers'  performances  and 
through  their'  influence  on  soldiers'  commitments  to  stay  or  to  leave  the 
military. 

Althou^  the  Amy  is  conmitbed  to  support jr*g  families,  available  resources 
are  limited.  The  Amy  must  establish  priorities  in  order  to  distribute  funds 
most  effectively  across  all  etrsas  of  the  defense  system — from  staffing,  force 
moderriization,  eird  technology  develcpment  to  pay,  benefits,  and  family  sipport 
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programs.  Pleuiners  and  decisioi-maJcers  must  ask  difficaalt  practioes  and 
policies  questions,  sucii  eis:  1)  What  types  of  benefits,  programs,  are  roost 
effective  with  families?  2)  VJhich  interventions  have  the  greatest  iirpact  on 
family  akla^Jtaticjn,  readiness,  and  retention?  3)  What  level  of  funding  is 
sufficient  to  produce  acceptable  levels  of  family  adcgitation,  readiness,  and 
retention?  4)  If  it  becxxnes  necessary  to  do  so,  vSiich  family  si^jport 
interventions  can  be  sacrificed  ^u^d  at  what  cost  to  the  Army?  5)  What  type  and 
level  of  ejqsenditura  constitutes  the  best  return  on  the  investment? 

Among  several  Army  family  program  activities  underway  to  assist  in 
answering  these  questions  is  the  Amy  Family  Research  Program  (APRP)  ^xinsored 
by  the  Ocftmjnity  and  Family  Support  Center  (CFSC)  and  administered  by  the  Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Scierxses  (ARI) .  A  goal  of 
this  research  is  to  foraulate  programs,  policies,  and  practioes  that  improve 
the  retention  of  qualified  personnel. 

This  r^xsrt  presents  a  summary  of  the;  state  cr  knowledge  about  the  impact  of 
family  factors  on  retention  and  draws  firm  findings  presented  in  a  variety  of 
books,  articles,  and  technical  reports,  both  published  and  urpublished.  'Hie 
summary  is  supplemented  by  information  gathered  from  small  group  discussions 
with  soldiers  and  ^X3uses  at  two  CONUS  and  two  USAREUR  locations.  Althcxi^  the 
review  hais  a  military  focus,  findings  frcm  the  civilian  literature  are 
incorporated  where  military  reseeirch  is  lacdcing  and  in  those  eureas  where 
civilian  organizational  dynamics  cein  be  considered  reasonably  close  to  those 
operating  in  the  military. 

The  report  explores  the  faiialy  factors  identified  in  the  literature  that 
influence  retention  and  examines  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  and  the 
relationship  of  factors.  The  dis'TJssicn  of  findings  is  organized  ty  topic. 
Within  each  topic,  findings  are  critiqued  with  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
about  the  topic  under  the  heading  of  "Research  Findings."  Gaps  in  knowledge 
about  the  topic  and  exrsas  requiring  further  research  are  presented  under  the 
heading  of  "Research  Issues."  The  r^xart  cot>cludes  with  a  dis(oussion  of 
resesuxh  directions  suggested  by  research  findings  to  date,  and  the  policy 
inplic^tions  and  outocines  expected  from  planned  research  efforts. 

F'amily  Faiotors  Predicrt^ive  of  Retention 

Historically,  research  an  retention  has  reflected  the  Amy's  focus  on  the 
individual  soldier.  As  Amy  leadership  las  begun  to  recognize  that  career  cind 
reenlistment  decisions  are  often  family  decisions,  reseetrch  incorporating 
family  factors  have  followed.  Still,  research  investigating  the  family- 
retention  relaticxiship  is  in  the  eeirly  stages  of  developiient.  Much  of  this 
reseeirch  is  Jineodotail  or  descriptive,  vhile  research  eanpploying  more  rigorous 
designs  typically  include  a  restrict^  range  of  family  variables.  These 
limitations  leave  few  firm  findings  that  can  be  reported  without  extensive 
qualification. 

A  further  limitation  in  the  family-retentic»i  research  is  tlie  failure  to 
address  the  process  by  which  retention  decision  making  operates  for  soldiers  at 
different  points  in  the  family  life  cycle  and  soldier  career  cycle — ^that  is, 
the  kinds  of  information  that  influencse  the  decisicn,  the  timing  of  the 
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dGcisioi,  and  the  nectianism  by  \idiicii  the  soldier  uses  the  information  to  roalce  a 
retention  decision.  Clearly,  a  large  gap  exists  in  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  about  family  effects  on  career  and  reenlistment  decision  making. 

Bie  following  is  a  sumnary  and  critique  of  findings-to-date  and  suggested  next 
steps  for  esqpanding  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  this  most  important 
area. 

Spouse  sugport;  Research  Finding^ 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  literature  on  family  factor  effects  on  retention, 
Bowen  (1986)  ixjted  that  most  research  has  z>ddressed  the  effects  of  work  on  the 
family,  ignoring  the  possible  reciprocal  nature  of  the  relationship.  Other 
research  has  acknowledged  that  work-family  conflicts  and  family  stress  can 
affect  job  perfornance  (Statute,  1984) ,  family  adaptation  and  well-being 
(lavee,  McCubbin  &  Patterscxi,  1985?  MoCXjbbin  &  Lavee,  1986),  and  retention 
decisions  (Grace  &  Steiner,  1978;  Jenes  &  Butler,  1980,  Szoc,  1982).  Ihe  most 
consistent  findings  regarding  the  family-retention  relations^p  is  the  positive 
relationship  between  ^iouse  cpinicxi  and  the  member's  decision  to  reenlist. 

When  the  ^xxise  is  si^portive  of  the  member  's  remaining  in  the  military, 
reenlistmerrt:  is  more  likely  them  if  the  ^xause  is  not  supportive  (Bowen,  1986; 
Lund,  1978;  Szoc,  1982;  Van  Vranken,  Jellen,  Knudsen,  Marlowe  &  Segzil,  1984). 

In  recent  reseaunch  aimed  at  identifying  the  predictors  of  spouse  support 
for  enlisted  males'  Air  Force  ceireers,  Pittman  and  Orthner  (1988)  found  that 
the  only  two  factors  with  direct  positive  effects  ot  spouse  sr^port  were 
satisfaction  with  life  in  the  organizaticn  (person-life  style  fit)  and  length 
of  association  with  the  military.  Marital  and  perscjnal  adjustment  and 
perceptions  of  the  loccil  oomrunit/  environment  influenced  ^xxise  si^port 
positively  and  indirectly  threo^  their  satisfaction  with  the  organization. 
Other  demogr^iiic  measures  (i.e.,  respemdent  age,  length  of  marriage,  officer- 
enlisted,  educationcil  l.evel,  enployment  status,  number  of  children,  and  race) 
were  not  significant.  Ihe  findings  suggest  that  wives  may  be  sii^portive  of 
husband's  careers  even  if  their  meirital  and  persoral  adjustment  is  low,  as  long 
as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  life  style  provided  by  the  military. 

•Uie  reciprocal  nature  of  the  decisiem-making  process  is  enphasized  by 
research  that  has  found  that  spouse's  attitude  toward  the  soldier's  staying  or 
leaving  to  be  influenced  to  seme  extent  by  the  soldier's  attitude  toward 
staying  or  leaving  (Ijund,  1978;  Szoc,  1982).  Thus,  whether  the  ^xxase  is 
sipjportive  of  the  soldier's  reenlistment  or  making  the  Anty  a  ceireer  may,  in 
seme  instances  d^jend  cm  vhether  the  soldier  is  satisfied  with  the  Army  and 
positive  about  remaining.  A  survey  of  perscxinel  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
found  that  ^iouse  support  was  the  most  important  coritribs.itor  to  career 
cxxn[iu.tment  among  enlisted  soldiers  and  oenpany  grade  officers — significantly 
hitler  than  pay  and  job  security  (Orthner,  Brody,  Hill,  Pais,  orthner,  &  Oovi, 
1985) .  Also,  the  :^x3use  career  ccmtiitment  relaticaiship  spears  to  be 
reciprocal;  spouses  take  meiTtoers'  satisfaction  euTd  career  intent  into  account 
in  forming  their  own  opinions  (Hunter,  1982;  Lund,  1978;  Szoc,  1982).  Further, 
spouses  of  officers  appear  to  be  more  supportive  of  members  remaining  in  the 
military  than  spouses  of  enlisted  personnel  (Grace  and  Steiner,  1978;  Vein 
Vranken,  etcil.,  1984). 
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Bowen  (1986) ,  evaJuating  jcb  morale,  satisfacticn  with  Air  Foroe  life,  and 
iqpause  siqpport  for  career,  found  that  spouse  suEqport  and  satisfaction  with  Air 
Force  life  were  the  strangest  predictors  of  rstenticxi  intentions  for  enlisted 
males  and  male  officers.  For  enlisted  %KXDen,  E^xxise  si$:{X3rt  and  job  morale 
were  the  strangest  predictors.  %xxise  support  had  an  indirect  effect  on 
retention  intentions  of  enlisted  men  only,  throui^  increasing  their 
satisfaction  with  Air  Force  life.  For  enlisted  men  and  male  officers,  the 
wife's  perceptions  of  the  Air  Force  as  a  place  to  raise  children  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  spouse  support.  For  enlisted  loen,  three  other 
variables  were  also  significant  of  spouse  support:  date  of  husband's  entry 
into  the  service,  rubber  of  hours  huksand  woilred  per  week,  and  the  wife's 
parent-child  relationship  satisfacticn.  For  enlisted  wonoen,  the  strongest 
predictor  of  ^xsuse  support  was  husband's  positive  feelings  about  pursuing  an 
Air  Force  career  (97%  of  fematles  in  the  sasple  were  dual  i^itary) .  Three 
other  significant  predictors  were,  in  decreasing  order  of  inportanoe: 
husbeuid's  sex-role  attitudes,  husband's  satisfaction  %d.th  peu:ent-child 
relationship,  and  the  axoount  of  tine  the  wife's  career  caused  her  to  be  away 
from  hcne  (overnight.  Spouse  support  for  female  members'  careers  appears  to 
depend  more  on  qxxise's  sex  role  attitudes  th2in  does  qpouse  support  for  mal  j 
menbcars'  careers. 

Spaisg  Suraart-L  Resgarai-Isgaes 

Although  research  has  established  that  spouse  support  plays  a  criticoal  role 
in  the  retention  decisions  of  some  members,  there  remain  many  unanswered 
quasticns.  Chief  among  these  cjuesticns  are:  1)  what  arc  the  variables  that 
influence  ^XMse  support;  2)  what  is  the  process  by  which  spouse  support 
operates  to  influence  the  retenticm  decision;  3)  v^t  factors  affect  the 
directicn  and  xragnitude  of  the  s^pport;  eind  4)  how  does  spouse  opinion 
operate — does  the  spouse  influence  the  soldier  or  does  the  soldier's  attitudes 
determine  the  spouse's  attitudes. 

Scans  existing  eviidence  indicates  that  variables  sucii  as  satisfac±ion  with 
the  military  as  an  environaent  for  children  and  families,  degree  of  pers<an-Aniiy 
lifestyle  fit  and  the  wife's  parent-child  relaticjnship  are  influential.  Also, 
oeitain  (jbemographic  variables  such  zts  length  of  time  eisscciated  with  the 
military  and  nuttoer  of  hours  husband  works  per  week  are  asscxoiated  strongly 
with  spouse  opinion.  lacddng  is  a  thoixxii^  examination  of  other  factors  that 
may  influence  spouse  support.  Evicienoe  from  recent  small  group  discussions 
%dth  seleccted  Army  spouses  suggests  a  vouriety  of  factors  that  many  influence 
whether  spouses  are  supportive  of  soldiers'  careers.  These  include:  whether 
the  spouse  cxmes  from  a  military  family,  degree  of  need  for  security,  level  of 
risk  toleranoe,  attractiveness  euid  perceived  availability  of  civilian 
alternatives,  and  perceived  supportiveness  of  the  military  cxmtunity. 

Further,  it  is  not  cd.ear  to  wt«t  extent  spouses'  opinions  2u«  influenced  by 
members'  attitudes  abcxit  the  military  and  about  staying  or  leaving.  These  and 
other  vzuriables  need  to  be  identified  and  tested  for  possible  links  to  spouse 
support. 

(Zlc-ariy,  adl  spouses  do  not  influence  members'  retentiai  decisicxis;  yet 
research  has  ne'e  identified  the  cxnditicxts  under  which  ^xxises  ican  or  will 
exercise  influencse.  Family  power  relationships,  interaction  patterns,  and 
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traciitianallty  of  sex  role  attitudes  xnay  detemine  vAiether  the  spouse's  opinion 
is  influential. 

Although  researdi  indie  ites  that  ^>cuse  opinion  nay  be  sli^tly  less 
influential  for  officsers  than  for  enlisted  soldiers  (BcMen;  1986) ,  it  has  not 
been  detemdned  whether  spouse  influence  varies  by  nanber  pay  grade,  tern  of 
servioe,  ^nose's  enploynent  status,  size  of  Incoim,  or  stage  in  the  family 
life  cycle.  These  issues  require  systaxatic  testing  2Uid  coaparisen  with  other 
factoiB  such  as  pay,  bcauses,  and  benefits,  to  determina  the  importance  of 
spouse  opinion  relative  to  other  variable. 

Finally,  the  mechanism  b/  vhich  ^xuses  inflxjenoe  members'  career  and 
reenlistment  decisions  has  not  been  identified  through  research.  For  the  Army 
to  be  able  to  affect  the  retention  decision,  it  is  critical  to  be  able  to 
describe  the  decisianina]dng  process,  the  place  of  i^xxise  opinion  relative  to 
other  variables  in  the  "retention  equation, "  emd  factors  vhich  affect  the 
sagnitude  and  direction  of  spouse  influence. 


It  is  through  deployment  and  Permanent  Cttange  of  Station  (PCS)  moves  that 
the  military  makes  its  presence  felt  most  dramatically.  There  is  much  research 
on  the  location-relocation  issue,  but  there  is  dis2igreanent  as  to  Whether  the 
mobility  issue  affects  retention  positively  or  negatively  (Woelfel  &  Saveli, 
1978) .  Sane  members  view  relocation  euid  Tesiporeury  Duty  Assignments  (TDV) 
positively,  not  surprising  in  view  of  tile  fact  that  seme  recruits  list  the 
opportunity  to  travel  as  a  primary  reason  for  initial  enlistment  (Pliske,  Elig, 
&  Johnson,  1986) . 

For  others,  moves  and  family  separations  ore  disruptive.  As  noted  earlier, 
female  morbers'  ervemight  absenoes  from  their  families  appear  to  be  more 
strongly  associated  with  decreeised  E^xxise  support  th£m  are  male  madters' 
absences  (Bowen,  1986) .  In  a  research  effort  using  satisfaction  with  military 
life  as  a  major  outexme  variable,  wale  Aniy  officers  reported  that  their  wives 
viewed  family  separation,  housing,  euri  frequency  of  moves  eis  the  iiEijor  sources 
of  their  dissat is.  action  with  the  military  (Lund,  1978) .  Marsh  (1976)  surveyed 
205  Arny  families  who  had  experienced  a  ronve  and  found  that  the  following 
factors  were  able  to  explain  55%  of  the  vuriation  in  a  niEieisure  of  "family 
hardship":  1)  amount  of  time  family  waited  for  permanent  housir-g;  2)  ZKje  of 
first  child;  3)  dist',  -je  moved;  4)  unforseen  travel  costs;  5)  attitude  toward 
relocating  to  post;  v)  familiaurity  with  post  prior  to  arrival;  7)  damage  to 
household  cfoods;  8)  amount  of  money  bomxn^  to  oerver  costs,  and  9)  number  of 
children.  Although  senior  NODs  r^»rted  more  dissatisfaction  with  current 
location  and  reported  being  separated  from  their  families  more  frequently  and 
for  longer  periods  tham  middle  grade  (E5-E6)  NOOs,  E65  held  hi^ier  (worse) 
scores  on  the  Family  Hardship  Scale  used.  Clearly,  moving  can  create  a 
multitude  of  difficulties.  Families  incur  finan^iaii  costs  as  well  as  the 
sociad  and  emotional  costs  of  the  disruption  of  social  si^port  networks  eu)d  the 
disrtpticn  of  children's  schooling. 


In  a  research  effort  with  143  Air  Force  NCDs  Shaw,  Fisher,  and  Woodman 
(1983)  found  the  attitude  toward  the  mcx/e  to  the  present  assignment  to  be  the 
strongest  predictor  of  intent  to  reenlist.  Other  significant  variables  were 
toted  number  of  career  transfers  and  total  nunher  of  days  on  TDV  during  the 
past  12  months.  As  number  of  career  transfers  increased,  the  intent  to 
reenlist  decreased,  interestingly,  the  relaticn^iip  between  number  of  days  on 
TDl'  during  the  past  12  months  and  reenlistment  intent  was  positive;  as  nmiber 
of  days  on  increased,  so  did  intent  to  reenllst.  Ihe  authors  suggest  that 
a  possible  reeiscn  for  the  TDV  finding  is  that  individuals  who  are  in  hi^  TCV 
jobs  are  mors  oonmitted  thaui  others  vho  may  have  self-selected  out  of  high  IDY 
assignments.  Ihe  three  significant  predictors  of  intent  to  make  the  Air  Force 
a  ceuneer  were  nunber  of  career  transfers,  perceived  opportunity  for 
advanoeoent,  and  the  overall  match  of  the  present  assignment  to  an  ideal.  Ihe 
peroent  of  variation  accounted  for  in  intent  to  reenlist  and  career  intent  was 
10%  and  17%,  rsi^jectively. 

Oonsistent  with  the  findings  from  the  foregoing  reseeirch,  Lewis  (1985) 
found  that  neither  frequency  nor  length  of  TOY  vas  significeuitly  related  to 
career  intent  for  a  sample  of  Air  Foroe  officers  and  enlisted  menbers  and 
spouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disrvptive  effects  of  deployment  and  frequent 
moves,  e^iecially  for  families,  is  (xnmonly  acdcnowledged  in  the  literature 
(Decker,  1978;  Hunter,  1982;  Marsh,  1976).  Research  on  pay  and  bonuses 
revealed  that  extra  monetary  incentives  are  needed  to  offset  the  negative 
effects  of  sea  duty  on  reenlistmrnt  (Warner  &  Goldberg,  1984) .  The  same 
finding  wauld  be  ej^sected  for  married  members  on  unacoempanied  overseas  tours, 
although  this  oonclusicxi  is,  at  present,  without  empiriced  sipport. 

Travel.  Relocation,  and  separation;  Research  Issues 

The  effect  of  relocation  and  family  s^jaration  on  retention  appears  to 
dqxaid  cn  individueds '  and  families'  ability  to  cope  with  the  circumstances 
military  created  by  military  mobility  requirements  rather  than  solely  on  the 
absolute  qualities  of  relocation  and  s^>curation.  Seme  members  and  families 
view  travel  and  relocation  as  a  positive  a:^)ect  of  the  military  lifestyle  while 
others  find  it  stressful. 

Research  on  the  effects  of  the  niilitcUY's  mobility  requirements  on  ttie 
reenlistment  decision  have  two  major  methodological  requirements  on  the 
generalizability  of  findings.  First,  some  issearch  efforts  used  "satLsfactior" 
and  "hardship"  rather  xnan  reenlistment  as  outcemes.  SecxxxU.y,  Bony  of  the 
investigations  used  noT-Army  families.  With  one  exception,  tlie  investigations 
tencied  to  measure  travel,  relocatioi,  and  s^aration  effects  eus  global, 
meeisures.  More  useful  to  the  Array  would  be  measuririg  the  relaticnship  of  the 
retention  decision  to  attitudes  toward  relevemt  adjects  of  travel,  relocation 
and  separation.  Data  collected  recently  from  small  group  discussions  with  Army 
families  suggest  that  it  is  not  merely  that  the  d^Ioyments,  alerts,  and 
relocations  are  unsatisfactory  in  themselves;  it  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
notice  or  eipparent  lack  of  a  reasonable  justi.fication  for  the  particular 
activity  or  move.  Research  is  needed  to  identify  the  cispects  of  Army  mobility 
requirements  that  affect  the  level  of  influence  these  features  of  military  life 
have  on  the  retention  of  different  Array  subgrotps. 
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Another  weakness  in  the  research  is  the  use  of  members  to  report  spouse's 
attitudes.  Ihe  level  of  c3orre£pcndenoe  between  mesobers*  2ind  spouses' 
attitudes  nay  be  too  low  to  constitute  a  valid  measure  of  spouse  attitudes. 
Future  research  should  obtain  information  from  spouses  directly,  e^)ecially 
attitudinal  information. 

Location;  Reseaixdi  Findings 

In  a  review  of  the  military  literature  on  location,  Doesel  and  Johnson 
(1984)  concltde  that  the  issue  of  s^)aration  and  relocation  loons  larger  them 
location  in  their  effects  on  retention  decislcns.  On  the  other  hand,  Hiller 
(1982)  found  "guaranteed  location"  to  be  equivalent  to  a  33%  reenlistment  bonus 
in  its  effect  on  second  term  reenlistment  across  all  four  active  services.  Ihe 
e^peal  of  location  of  choice  created  hi^^vest  reenlistment  rates  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  followed  by  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army,  respectively;  it  declined  eis 
a  reenlistment  incentive  across  services  as  years  of  service  increased. 

Overseas  locations  are  potenticilly  the  nest  str^s-prtxlucing  and 
unsatisfactory  due  to  the  unfamiliar  culture  and  isolation  from  sociad  support 
systems.  Further,  in  overseeus  locations  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high 
satisfaction  levels  may  be  lew  (Groan,  Janofsky,  &  Orthner,  1987) .  A  May  1983 
survey  of  married,  aoexxpanied  family  members  in  Europe  (Ozka^Ttam,  Sanders,  & 
Holz,  1986)  revealed  that  most  menbers  and  ^xuses  were  satisfied  with  Amy 
family  life,  with  about  twice  aus  raary  officers  a>s  enlisted  members  r^»rting 
satisfaction.  Wives  of  both  enlisted  men  and  officers  reported  greater 
satisfaction  tlian  their  husbands.  Similairly,  more  than  twice  as  many  officers' 
families  as  enlisted  reported  being  satisfied  with  Amy  life.  As  rank 
increased,  the  nunber  re^xxTding  that  they  would  voluntarily  extend  their 
overseas  tour  increased.  Those  in  the  lower  enlisted  ranks  tended  to  report 
that  they  would  require  an  inoentive  to  extend,  "Family  reasons"  were  more 
often  reported  by  officer  families  as  reasois  why  they  would  not  extend  their 
tours  \^le  enlisted  and  NCX)  families  listed  "job  reascarjs." 

Location;  Research  Issues 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  locaticxi  effects  operate  selectively  ty  rank  and 
nay  affect  members  euid  ^xjuses  differently.  From  these  efforts,  it  is  not 
clear  vbetlier  there  is  ein  effect  of  the  location  itself,  the  relocation  process 
or  the  process  by  vAiich  the  locaticxi  assignment  is  made.  A  multivariate 
research  effort  using  Navy  line  officers  vhich  is  reviewed  by  Boesel  and 
Johnson  (1984)  found  that  satisfaction  with  present  assignment  was  a  function 
of  the  eissigrinents  themselves  and  the  process  by  vbich  the  assignments  were 
made  (Arina,  1S81) .  These  factors,  in  turn,  may  be  influenced  by  the  housing 
avail^le  and,  in  combination,  influence  satisfactioi  and  retention  decisions. 

Housincr;  Research  Findings 

Although  housing  heis  not  been  linked  directly  to  turnover  and  retention 
decisions  in  the  literature,  it  has  been  mentioned  as  a  major  source  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  reJ.ocaticn  procer  j  eind  partic  oleurly  overseas 
eissignments  (Marsh,  1976;  Lawson,  Molof,  Magnusson  &  Davenport,  1964). 
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Analysis  of  1984  AnY  Exit  Survey  data  revealed  that  govemnent  housing  quality 
was  a  oocpleLiiit  among  those  who  left  early  in  their  careers  (Boesel  &  Johnsm, 
1984) .  Ocaoplaints  ocnoem  insufficient  Ant^  housing  costs  zdlowanoes,  long 
wadts  for  permanent  housing  and  housing  size  insufficient  for  family  size. 

Marsh  (1976)  found  that  one  of  the  most  iiiport2Utt  contributors  to  a  measure  of 
family  hardkiip  was  lack  of  adequate  housing.  Ihis  was  eqpeoial  ly  true  for 
enlisted  ncnfcers  and  non-senior  NOOs  since  housing  was  assigned  by  rank. 

Another  housing  issue  is  whether  it  is  cn-post  or  off-post.  Both  may  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages  d^Dending  on  the  allowanoes  for  off-post  housing, 
the  positive  and  negative  features  of  the  respective  civilian  and  miliary 
cxaiaunities,  and  the  availability  of  public  anVor  private  tran^jortation.  Two 
investigations  eophasize  the  negative  features  of  off-post  living.  MoKain 
(1976)  found  that  families  11a^  on-post  identified  msre  strongly  with  the 
Anry  and  had  fewer  prcisleras  than  those  vi)o  lived  off-post.  likewloe,  an 
es^uation  of  Army  family  p^cgrams  revealed  that  regardless  of  rank,  those  who 
lived  off-post  felt  more  socially  isolated  from  the  Amy  and  were  less  likely 
to  use  Amy  services  when  in  need  (Groan,  et  al.,  1987) .  Kinoe  hi(^ier  ranking 
members  and  families  are  more  likely  to  live  on-^x3st,  rank  c\nd  its  associated 
inoQBoe  effects  may  potentially  confound  these  findings.  Ho(>.ever  Croan,  et  ad. 
found  that  the  negative  effects  of  living  off-post  persisted  without  reg2und  to 
rank.  Also,  ets  HoKain  (1976)  concluded,  housing  location  effects  are  probably 
mediated  by  families*  ooping  resouroco. 

HOM^inq; _ Researdh  Issues 

Althouc^  satisfaction  with  housing  has  not  been  linked  directly  to 
retention,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  indirect  influence  on  retention 
thrcu^  ^xxise,  family  and  member  satisfaction  with  military  life.  Its  effect 
may  vary  by  rank  (and  age  and  years  of  service  because  they  are  probable 
correlates  of  irank)  since  housing  assignments  oocaor  on  a  priority  basis  by 
rank.  Further,  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  housing  as-signment  delays 
created  more  potential  out-of-^xxitet  expenses  e»nd  therefore  more  hardship  for 
those  in  the  lower  ranks  (who  receive  lower  pay)  than  those  in  the  lii^ier 
ranks.  Finally,  potential  negative  effects  of  housing  may  be  mediated  by 
individual  and  family  ooping  medhanisms,  an  issue  whicdi  has  not  been  addretised 
in  retention  research. 

Comnunitv  Programs  and  Participation;  ^seardi  Findiinas 

Martin  (1979) ,  in  one  of  the  few  tests  of  the  influence  of  cxamunity 
participaticxi,  found  that  this  variable  wats  not;  significantly  related  to  job 
satisfaction  or  retention  intentions.  The  research  effort  eiplcysi  a  sample  of 
civiliein  employees  (no  ^xxises)  vhose  gender  was  not  stated.  Ktawever,  Pittman 
and  Orthner  (1988)  found  that  for  families  in  general  and  military  families  in 
particular,  ties  to  the  base  euid  surrounding  oawnunity  may  infl'ienoe 
satisfaction  with  military  life  vhich,  in  turn,  may  influence  spouse  siqport 
and  retention  decisions. 

The  ocrammity  f-LOvides  a  j  '-pport  network  of  neighbors  and  friends  that  may 
mitigate  stress.  FXirther,  the  ocnitiunity  contains  civilian  and  military  program 
resouroes  that  may  be  useful  to  the  nErriber  and  t^te  family.  In  a  research 
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investigatiGn  of  Army  families  sepeorated  by  the  husband's  deployment,  Montalvo 
(1976)  found  that  military  famil  ies  sou^t  help  from  other  military  families 
more  often  than  civilian  families  sou^t  help  fron  each  other.  Ihis  tendency 
was  positively  associated  with  the  husband's  oonxnitment  to  a  military  career. 

A  research  investigation  of  Air  Poroe  families,  however,  did  not  support  the 
notion  of  a  ochesive  military  ocraamity  with  n^^^oring  relationships 
(OrUuver,  1980) .  Interestingly,  the  investigations  of  oorarnunity  involvement 
with  military  sarples  oonoentrated  on  ^xxises  rather  than  members,  so 
information  ccnoeming  menber^ocmniinity  relationships  is  sparse . 

Ereoeding  the  question  of  whether  programs  and  ucninunity  resources  affect 
retention  is  the  question  of  the  degree  to  vdiidi  families  ixse  programs  and 
resources  and,  ultimately,  awareness  that  particular  programs  and  resources 
exist.  In  fact,  awareness  of  the  existence  of  programs  may  be  sufficient  to 
foster  ^xxises*  positive  regard  for  the  military  regaujdlcss  of  vhether  they 
actucilly  use  the  programs  (Orthner,  Pittman  &  Janofsky,  1985) .  Program 
awareness  and  use  may  edso  vary  by  family  demogrephic  characteristics.  In  a 
survey  of  655  career  Army  families,  Spellman  (1976)  found  that  educaticxi,  rank 
and  gender  were  the  variables  that  most  cleeurly  differentiated  survey 
re^)Qndents  in  their  awareness  of  avadlable  oamnanity  resources  and  the 
perceived  "social  costs"  of  losing  the  resources.  Those  with  lower  education 
and  rank  were  less  aware  of  ocnitunity  resources  and  were  likely  to  believe 
that  their  careers  would  suffer  if  it  were  known  that  they  used  resources  such 
as  narriage  counseling.  They  were  also  more  likely  to  name  rescuroes  such  cis 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  clergy  rather  professional  and  clinical  resources 
asked  to  list  the  resources  they  were  aware  of  in  the  cjcninunity.  Also, 
females  were  more  likely  than  nales  to  be  aware  of  a  broader  range  of  rescurces 
euid  to  have  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  their  use. 

Currant  evidence  suggests  that  cxforaunity  programs  produce  an  indirect 
effect  cxi  retention  throu^  their  effect  on  other  variable.  The  actual  direct 
inpact  of  installation  and  oonirunity  programs  on  retention  behavior 
questionable.  In  an  evauLuation  of  "humein  service"  programs  at  five 
installaticxjs,  Nogami,  Bowen  and  Merrin  (1986)  found  little  relatiraiship 
between  unit  attrition  and  use  of  post  2tgencies  by  ocnpeiry  coronanders  for 
referral.  Further,  sate  soldiers  viewed  program  referral  as  a  st^  in  the 
progressiai  tcwzurd  discharge  eind  tended  to  value  the  programs  negatively. 

There  was  also  variation  in  program  quality  across  installatiais,  a  finding 
supported  by  ein  evaluation  of  Army  family  programs  (Groan,  et  eil.,  1987) . 
Likewise,  research  using  retention  models  to  estimate  the  effects  of  Air  Force 
family  programs  cn  retention  found  no  relationship  between  the  presence  of  beise 
family  sipport  centers  eind  actual  retention  for  enlisted  perscnnel. 
Interestingly,  the  relationship  was  nisgativc  for  officers  (Systems  Research  and 
^p>lications,  1987a) .  A  simileu:  reseeuxh  effort  Wcis  able  to  sIkw  only  weak 
evidenoe  of  a  link  between  retention  emd  morale,  welfare  and  recreaticar  program 
satisfacticn  (Systems  Research  and  Applications,  1987b) .  These  findings 
surest  that  either  cxnrunity  programs  influence  retention  indirectly  or  tliat  a 
program  variable  other  than  level  of  satisfacticn  with  programs  may  be  more 
straigly  linked  to  retention. 
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Few  research  efforts  have  acWrpfriSfd  the  effect  of  ocwstunlty  and  Army 
progzasQS  on  retention.  'Those  that  do  often  iiss  a  single  item  measuring  overall 
satisfaction  with  all  programs  in  a  general  sense  rather  than  :^xK:ific 
programs.  Such  information  provides  decision-makers  with  no  guidance  about 
%diere  to  edlocate  resources.  Needed  cire  data  on  individual  program  awareness, 
use,  satisfaction,  willingness  to  use  if  needed,  quality  and  inpact.  Sucdi 
research  could  add  to  this  little-studied  area  information  about  the  impact  of 
q)ecific  programs  on  retention,  and  for  vhich  grt3i^  programs  are  apt  to  be 
most  effective  in  improving  retention. 


Research  on  the  relationship  between  marital  satisfaction  and  retention  is 
inconclusive.  Woelfel  and  Saveli  (1978)  found  no  significant  impact  of  marital 
satisfaction  on  job  satisfaction  or  retention  intenticxis  in  a  sample  of  male 
and  female  Anny  officers  eu^  enlisted  members.  HcMSVer,  Szoc  (1982) ,  using  a 
scutple  of  5,028  officers  and  enlisted  Navy  personnel,  found  that  maritctl 
satisfaction  had  an  indirect  effect  cn  ret^iticn  intenticns  thrcu^  its  effect 
on  family/Navy  satisfactioi.  Likewise,  as  stated  earlier,  Pittman  and  Orthner 
(1987)  hypothesize  eui  indirect  effect  cn  retention  eis  a  result  of  their  finding 
that  marital  satisfaction  exerts  an  indirect  effect  on  spouse  support  thrcu^ 
its  effect  on  satisfaction  with  the  mdlitary  environment. 


As  with  other  variables  such  as  housing,  location,  relocation,  and 
separation,  the  relationship  of  mvarital  satisfaction  to  retention  sliould  be 
tested  against  a  ocnprehensive  array  of  other  factors  in  order  to  identify 
their  links  with  marital  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  establish  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  marital  satisfacticn  and  retention.  Such 
research  will  provide  more  information  to  the  Army  about  the  t^ipes  of  policies 
and  programs  v^ch  can  be  designed  and  implemented  to  sujport  families  and 
impact  positively  on  marital  satisfacticn  and  retent icn. 


L>£!BS;ni#U3 


When  s^roached  froti  the  per^)ective  of  the  roattoer,  satisfaction  with 
mdlitary  life  has  been  oono^itualized  as  a  oesipcxient  of  orgeinizational 
ocmmitment  (Rcyle  &  Robertscn,  1980)  and  as  eui  independent  precursor  to 
retentioi  intentions  (Bcwen,  1986;  Szoc,  1982) .  Research  supports  both  as 
predictors  of  retention  intentions.  Other  researchers  have  cxxtceptuallzed 
satisfaction  with  militar^'^  life  as  a  ootponent  of  family  life  satisfacticxi  and 
positicai  it  either  as  a  precursor  to  spouse  support  (or  vice  versa)  in  the 
chain  of  events  leeiding  to  retenticn  decisions.  Evidence  supports  both 
conceptualizations  as  explanatory  models  of  retenticn  intenticns  (Bowen,  1986; 
Orthner  &  Pittman,  1986;  Pittman  fc  Orthner,  1987) .  In  the  Bcwen  (1986) 
research,  spouse  support  was  a  precursor  :o  satisfaction  with  militai-y  life  for 
male  emd  female  enlisted  Air  Force  members  but  rxDt  for  male  officers.  In  the 
same  resecuxh,  satisfaction  with  Air  Force  life  was  a  precursor  to  retention 
intenticns  for  male  enlisted  members  and  officers  but  not  for  enlisted  wonen. 
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Satisfaction  with  military  life  has  also  been  studied  as  the  attitude  of 
mentiers  ancVoi^  ^xxiscs  toward  specific  aspects  of  the  military,  such  as  pay, 
relocation,  housing,  rules  zuid  regulations,  ^cnd  dress  codes,  rather  them  as  a 
r.ingle  globed  measure  such  as  Bewen  used.  Qrthner  and  Pittman  (1986) ,  for 
exanple,  cunstructed  a  variable  named  '*perc3eived  organizaticnal  support  for 
families"  with  three  dimensions  tapping  satisfaction  with  betse  programs,  view 
of  the  base  eis  a  good  environment  for  child^-en  and  size  of  support  network. 

Ihe  organizaticnal  support  for  families  variable  had  nearly  twice  the  direct 
influence  on  job  exanuitment  eis  the  family  support  variable  oonsistlng  of 
marital  satisfaction  and  spouse  sipport. 

Satisfactic^i  with  Military  Life;  Researd^  Issues 

Althou^  satisfaction  with  military  life  has  been  found  to  be  strongly 
related  to  retention,  variations  in  the  manner  in  which  satisfaction  with 
military  life  has  been  conceptualized  and  measured  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  its  relationship  to  other  variables  in  the  "retenticxi  equation."  As 
a  global  measure,  the  relaticnship  of  satisfacticn  with  military  life  to 
intention  appears  to  be  affected,  at  least,  by  meiTber  gender.  As  a  variable 
with  several  oonponents,  such  as  satisfaction  with  the  militauy  as  an 
environment  for  children,  housing,  relocation,  support  network,  etc. ,  its 
relationship  to  retent  icm  is  less  cleeir. 

Spouse  Bnnplovmeirt;  Research  Findings 

The  issue  of  ^xxise  employment  in  the  military  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  number  of  married  members  h2ts  increetsed,  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  and  traditional  sex-role  stereotypes  about  male  and  female  work  roles 
have  changed.  More  menbers  spouse  are  working  because  they  desire  additicnal 
espendable  family  inocroe.  Still  others  work  because  they  have  to  make  ends 
meet.  Still  others  worlc  for  personal  and  social  reasons  such  ais  individucil 
growth  and  development  and  contacts  with  other  adults  (Moors,  Spain  &  Biaixhi, 
1984;  Yogev,  1983). 

Ihe  ease  with  vhich  spouses  are  able  to  find  employment  dqpends  on  a 
veiriety  of  factors.  Members  may  be  assigned  to  UTstallaticns  in  areas  with  few 
CMi-post  or  civilian  alternatives  for  the  ^xjuse's  employment.  Early  marriage 
euid  childbearing  often  results  in  spouscsi.'  having  limited  experience,  thus 
restricting  options.  Interviews  with  Ouminunity  and  Family  Support  (CFSC) 
persainel  indicate  that  the  intensity  of  the  problesn  may  vary  by  location.  If 
the  member  is  assig  led  to  an  installation  where  policies  and  programs  conducive 
to  i^jcuss  eRpioymen  ■-  are  absent  or  restarictive,  both  finding  a  jcb  cind  locating 
suitable  child  care  may  present  sizeable  difficulties.  Further,  evideixje  from 
small  groipj  discustdens  with  Amy  spouses  indicates  that  sonve  civilian 
cxOTULButies  may  be  reluctant  to  hire  military  ^xxises  because  of  the  stereotype 
that  they  are  transitory,  or  because  they  are  viewed  as  outsiders  ccupeting 
with  ccKinunity  metrbers  for  jebs. 

Iha  link  between  spouse  employment  and  retention  is  not  well-established  at 
present,  but  there  is  recent  evidence  that  frequeaTt  relocation  creates 
problems  in  finding  suitable  employment  in  a  timely  fashion  and  is  negatively 
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asscxilated  with  spouscis'  satisfaction  with  military  life  (Schwartz,  BracJdy, 
Griffith  &  Vfood,  1987) .  A  survey  of  relocated  Amy  families  (Marsh,  1976) 
indicated  that  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  move  was  the  Arny's 
perceived  failure  to  provide  general  information  about  opportunities  for  jobs 
for  wives. 

Stxuse  Enmlovment;  Research  Issues 

Spouse  enployment  may  ed.so  affect  retention  through  its  effect  on  spouse 
sipport.  Ihere  is  some  evidence  that  becaiae  the  enplcyed  ^xx&se  has  an 
independent  inccroe,  she  is  more  self-confident,  has  more  power  in  the  marriage 
and  exerts  more  inflxaence  on  family  decision  maldng  (Nieva,  1985) .  If  thin  is 
trvve,  then  ^X3use  eatployment  and  its  attendant  issues  of  child  care, 
scheduling,  separation,  and  reloc::aticn  my  affect  retention  through  at  least 
three  avenues:  ^xxise  support,  marital/ family  satisfaction  and  satisfaction 
with  military  life  (Schwartz,  ^mddy,  Griffith  &  Wood,  1987) .  Additional 
research  is  needed  to  assess  the  viability  of  these  links. 

Dued  Career/Pjal  Military; _ Research  Findings 

Researchers  argue  convincingly  that  r^xause  employment  and  dual  careers  are 
s^arate  oonstructs  that  overlap  only  in  certain  areas.  Williams  (1978) 
maintains  that  tlie  situation  in  ^diich  the  spcusc  holds  a  full-  or  part-time  job 
in  order  to  provide  a  second  incxane  is  a  dueil  worker  or  ^xxise  estplcyment  issue 
rather  tiian  a  dual  career  issue.  A  dual  career  family,  he  argues,  is  one  vhere 
both  husband  and  wife  are  caimitted  to  a  career.  For  the  dueil  career  cxxple, 
the  issue  is  further  partitioned  by  whether  the  ^xxise  has  a  civilicin  or  a 
military  career  and,  ultimately,  what  effect  both  have  on  retentican.  A 
research  investigaticn  of  Navy  junior  officers  and  spouses  revealed  that 
eaiiployed  wives  were  less  supportive  of  their  husband  *s  career  tlan  those  vho 
worked  inside  the  home.  Further,  wives  were  teachers  or  Navy  officers  were 
less  positive  edxaut  their  husband's  remaining  in  the  Navy  them  wives  enployed 
in  other  jobs  (Mohr,  Holzbach  &  Morrison,  1981.) . 

Hie  ^louse  eitployed  in  a  nen-railitary  career  position  may  experience  seme 
of  tl»e  same  problems  in  securing  enployment  after  relcxation  and  in  managing 
work-family  cxjnflicts  as  the  ^xDuse  vho  works  intermittently  or  the  ^xxise  vho 
works  only  to  suppl^nent  the  family  incxine.  EXial  military  cxuples  face  a 
unique  set  of  problems,  however,  problems  tliat  may  lead  to  deenneased  retention 
axnong  dual  military  members  ocitpared  to  members  married  to  civilian  spouses. 

Hie  military  is  not  able  to  guarantee  that  the  couple  will  always  be  eissigned 
to  the  same  location  and  the  work  hours  for  each  may  be  long  and  inccatvenient 
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military,  officer's  spouses  have  a  socieil  role  responsibility  in  military 
protocol.  Hie  wife  in  a  dual  militaiy  couple  may  not  be  able  to  perform  that 
role  eind  still  progress  in  her  career.  Child  care  beennes  prcbleroatic  sinoe 
the  wife  >ho  heis  traditionally  filled  the  child  care  role  may  not  be  available 
consistently.  When  both  members  have  oancuirrent  field  duty,  the  child  care 
issue  becomes  even  more  critical.  In  eiploratory  research  of  Air  Force  dual 
military  couples,  Williams  (1978)  found  that  most  couples  had  decided  not  to 
have  children  and  were  adamant  abcut  their  decision. 
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There  is  seme  evidence  that  female  members*  role  ocnflict  may  lead  to 
lowered  reenllstment  intentions.  Orthner,  Pitbiian  and  Janofs}<y  (1985)  emalyzed 
survey  data  from  an  ei^t-installation  Air  Forme  saitple  and  found  a  direct 
relationship  between  marital  quality  and  work  ocranitmert  for  female  members. 

For  rale  members,  marital  quaility  i^luenoad  vork  oonmitment  thrcu'ch  family 
etdjustment.  Female  members  also  reported  significantly  lower  levels  of  marital 
quadity  and  significantly  less  spouse  support  than  male  members. 

When  family  and  work  re^cnsibilities  czmnot  be  ceuried  out  satisfactorily 
in  a  dual  military  marriage,  it  is  typically  the  female  member  vibo  leaves  the 
military  (Tice,  1986) .  However  rale  members  of  dual  military  ooi^les  may  also 
have  lowered  retention  rates.  Analysis  of  a  subset  of  data  frem  a  February 
1983  surv^  of  Amy  personnel  revealed  that  dual  military  men  had  higher 
retention  intentions  than  singles  but  lower  tl^  other  married  males  (Ralha, 
1986) .  Dual  military  females  had  lower  intentions  than  either  single  females 
or  females  married  to  non-military  spouses.  Uiis  research  also  found  that  dual 
militeury  couples'  ties  to  oemunity  si^port  networks  are  spt  to  be  weedc  because 
of  long  work  hours.  Jnb  contacts  may  be  the  oocple's  major  support  network. 

Ducil  Career/Dueil  Military;  Reseeirch  Issues 

Dual  career  and  dual  military  oocples  experience  unique  stresses  cis  they 
attenpt  to  balance  household,  family  and  job  respomsibilities.  For  dual 
military  couples,  the  work-family  role  conflict  is  particularly  intense.  Qiild 
care  must  be  eurranged  to  aoconwodate  both  a  "normal"  workday,  yitiidi  may  begin 
at  5:00  to  6:00  a.m. ,  and  those  situatic»^  vdiere  both  parents  cure  deployed  or 
have  concurrent  field  duty.  For  couples  not  assigned  to  the  same  location,  the 
strain  of  separation  may  affect  marital  quality,  satisfacticsi  with  militacy 
life  and,  ultimately,  retention.  The  Aimy  may  have  great  difficulty  retaiiung 
this  group.  Given  the  investment  in  recruiting  and  training  costs,  research 
should  be  directed  to  a  thorou^  investigation  of  the  stress^  and  challenges 
this  group  faces  and  the  effects  of  dual  military  status  on  job  performance  and 
retention.  Findings  should  inform  decisions  at  the  policy  and  program  levels 
about  strategies  to  support  this  group  cind  to  positively  influence  performance 
and  retenticai. 


career  and  Family  Life  Cycle;  Reseeuxh  Findings 


The  notion  that  individuals  move  threu^  a  series  of  stages  in  their  czureer 
develcpinent  and  family  life  is  well-acc^jted  airi  supported  by  resesuxh. 

Hewever,  there  is  less  agresinent  about  the  specific  nature  of  these  stages  and 
their  aaoempanying  ciaracteristics,  stresses  aixl  ciiallenges  (Mattessich  &  Hill, 
1985) .  The  assurrpticg'i  underlying  life  and  carec: 


notion 


that 


individuals  prxxgiess  in  a  linear  fashi.cn  from  early,  middle,  and  late  family 
life  euTd  ceueer  developient  with  veuying  denands,  stresses,  needs  and 
satisfactions  eissociated  with  each  stage. 


The,  oono^xts  of  family  life  cycle  or  life  course  eure  frequently  used  to 
refer  to  the  stages  throu^  vhich  families  pass  over  the  life  span.  Althou^ 
different  school  of  thought  offer  various  perspectives  cJboutt  the  nature  of 
these  family  transition  stages,  a  catsmonly  used  typology  defines  the  stages  in 
terms  of  "critical  events"  such  as  marriage,  birth  of  children,  children 
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leaving  home,  enpty  nest,  and  dissolution  of  narriage  throa^  death  and  divorce 
(GlicJc,  1977) .  Mattessich  and  Hill  (1985)  describe  a  familiar  seven-stage 
model  with  stages  mariced  by  changes  in  family  size,  2kges  of  family  roeantoers  and 
esrplaymsnt  status  of  breadwinner  (s) : 

1.  newly  established,  diildless  couples; 

2.  childbearing  families  with  infants  and  preschool  children; 

3.  families  with  cine  or  mors  children  of  school  aige; 

4.  families  with  cne  or  more  adolescents; 

5.  families  with  cne  or  more  children  over  ag&  18; 

6.  families  in  the  middle  years,  children  departed  from  the  household; 

7.  parents  retired. 

With  re^ject  to  the  job/career  stages  nation,  Raelin  (1985)  has  proposed 
three  descriptive  labels  for  early,  middle  and  late  career:  "digging  in, 
finding  a  niche  and  entrenched,"  each  associated  with  different  time  demands, 
reacticxis  to  supervisory  authority,  satisfaction  auid  levels  of  ocmnitment.  In 
another  investigation  of  life  cycle  effects,  older,  later  career  individuals 
r^xorted  less  vocational,  psychological,  physical  euid  interperscnail  strain  eind 
used  more  recreatiotal,  self-care  and  rational  cognitive  ocping  resources  than 
younger  individuals.  Interestingly,  there  weis  no  difference  by  awge  in  the  use 
of  socieil  support  as  a  coping  strategy  (Osipow,  Doty,  &  Spokane,  1985) .  These 
investigations  typically  were  based  on  sanples  of  white,  aif fluent  civilieuns, 
usually  males.  The  applicability  to  minorities,  lower  incxane  individuals  and 
the  military  renains  to  be  tested. 

The  career^fapdly  life  cycle  and  attendant  demands  may  affecot  retention 
through  avenues  such  sis  pay  and  retiranent  benefits,  d^lcyment  and  s^aration, 
working  hours,  job  satisfacticn,  ooninitmeaTt  and  marital  satisfaction.  Recent 
res  irch  has  enphasized  the  need  to  integrate  the  notions  of  career  and  family 
lift:  cycles  in  otxier  to  gain  a  better  undesrtanding  of  the  factors  that  affect 
retention  behavior  in  the  military  (Bowen,  1986) .  Newly  married  couples 
without  children  likely  have  more  time  available  for  work  euid  experience  less 
work-family  cxxiflict  than  ocxples  with  young  children.  Families  with  preschool 
children  are  ^pt  to  esqjerience  the  greatest  demands  on  their  tine  eind  th 
greatest  work-family  cxnflict  (Beutell  &  Greerihaus,  1980;  Greenhaus  &  Beutell, 
1985;  Greenhaus  &  Kcpelman,  1981;  Fleck,  Staines,  &  Lang,  1980) .  Further, 

Nieva  (1985)  noted  that  the  cyclical  properties  of  work  and  family  have 
different  oocipational  consequences  for  males  eind  femeiles,  particularly  in 
families  T^iere  the  wife  is  e:pectod  to  assume  the  traditicnal  role  of  child  and 
hoie  caret.5ker.  It  is  usually  the  female  who  makes  the  major  adjustments  vhen 
work  and  family  deniands  conflict.  As  mentioned  earlier,  preliminary  findings 
from  th?  Army  officers  reported  by  Raiha  (1986)  indicate  that  vhen  c3ual 
military  coiples  are  unable  to  sucjocssfully  resolve  the  multiple  role  conflicts 
of  employee,  spouse,  eind  patent,  the  result  is  lower  rebenticai  intentions  for 
the  female  (Tice,  1986) .  Even  for  ooiples  with  a  non-working  spouse,  cycle- 
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related  work-family  cxanflicts  raay  affect  spouse  attitudes  auxi  roesnber  retention 
may  be  affected  as  well. 

Career  and  Family  Life  Cvcle:  Research  Issues 

Althouc^  the  notion  of  career  and  family  life  q^le  stages  have  been  well- 
reseeuxiied  and  documented,  little  is  known  about  their  inpacts  csi  retention. 
Further,  mast  research  has  focused  on  the  "modal  family,"  with  two  parents  who 
have  children  and  move  throuch  careers  in  an  orderly,  sequenti£il  fashic». 
Rurther  research  should  oonoentrate  on  the  development  of  typologies  vhich 
C25±ure  "ncsTtraditional"  family  constellations  and  work  patterns,  such  as 
single  parent  households,  reconstituted  families  career  changes.  Effort 
should  also  continue  on  the  discovery  of  the  link  between  family  and  career 
st£tges  and  variations  in  that  interaction  over  the  life  ^>an.  Research 
addressing  this  time-dependent  element  should  inform  Army  decision-makers  about 
the  kinds  of  programs  and  policies  that  can  be  implemented  for  particular  Amy 
families  at  particulzir  stag^  in  the  family  life  cycle  and  soldier  career 
cycle. 


Multivariate  Models  of  Family  Factor  Effects  cni  Retention 

The  research  presented  provides  a  rich  source  of  informaticai  about  factors 
that  influence  retention.  Hcwever,  most  of  the  foregoing  research  examines  the 
effects  on  retention  of  one  or,  at  most,  three  or  four  variables.  Such 
reseeuxh  ignores  other  potentieilly  inportcint  variables  and  fails  to  tcOce  into 
account  the  ocnplexity  of  influences  on  the  retenticxi  decision.  Results  frcm 
such  two-variable,  oorrelaticneil  investigaticxTs  cure  often  misleading  etnd  fail 
to  provide  policy-mciJcers  ard  planners  with  useful  informaticn  about  strategies 
to  influence  retention. 

Several  recent  research  efforts  have  developed  and  tested  more  ocnplex 
models  of  the  military-family  reJationship.  The  chedlcrge  in  such  efforts  is 
to  identify  the  relevant  Vciriables  in  the  relationship  eind  develop  satisfactory 
measures  of  them.  Generalizatic«s  across  these  reseeuxh  efforts  are  difficult 
to  develop  because  constructs  are  measured  differently,  including  dependent 
variables.  Still,  such  efforts  are  valuable  because  they  can  incorporate  many 
variables  and  provide  more  pcwerful  explanations  of  ccnplex  relationships. 


I’amily  Factor  Effects;  Research  Findincts 

In  the  retentioi'i  research  effort  discussed  earlier,  Ecwen  (1986)  cfcvelcped  a 
model  which  examined  the  affects  of  job  morale,  spouse  support  and  satisfaction 
with  Air  Force  life  on  retention  intentions.  The  model  accounted  for  56%  of 
the  variance  in  retention  intentions  for  male  officers,  35%  of  the  variance  for 
enlisted  males  and  46%  for  enlisted  wcmen,  A  positive,  direct  relationship 
between  job  morale  emd  retenticn  intenticns  was  found  for  enlisted  women  only. 
Spouse  support  directly  affected  retention  for  all  three  groups,  while  it  also 
had  indirect  effects  for  enlisted  men  throuch  effects  on  satisfaction  with  Air 
Force  life. 
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Woelfel  eoid  Saveli  (1978)  investigated  the  effects  of  backgxxxmd  emd  family 
factors,  Amy  experience,  job  satisfaction  and  marital  satisfaction  on 
retention  intentions.  'Ihe  authors  were  able  to  eliminate  PCS  moves  and 
mandatory  social  events  from  the  model  because  of  ncjn-significancse.  The 
following  five  variables  exhibited  significant,  positive,  direct  effects  on 
retention  intentions  and  together  aoccunted  for  41%  of  the  variance  in 
retention  intentions:  job  satisfaction,  sex,  years  married  (furious  because 
of  a  correlation  with  years  served) ,  knowledge  of  duty  hours  cind  msber  of 
hours  worked.  For  the  marital  satisfacticn  variable,  manaber  perceptions  were 
used  as  a  proxy  for  spouse  re^xxises.  Ihe  authors  explained  the  positive 
relationship  between  nunber  of  hours  worked  and  retention  intentions  as  a 
reflection  of  the  greater  organizationad  oomnitiaent  of  menbers  work  long 
hours. 


Recently,  Qrthner  and  Pittman  (1984;  1986)  investigated  the  effects  of 
positive  program  e>qx>sure,  organizaticx^  support  and  family  support  on  job 
ooTKiitment,  one  ocitpcxvent  of  the  latter  being  intent  to  pursue  an  Air  Force 
Career  (in  addition  to  job  morale  and  perceived  quality  of  job  performance) . 
Family  sipport  and  organizational  support  influenced  job  oonmitment  directly 
and  positive  program  e^qposure  produced  indirec±  effects.  Ihe  research 
hi^ilic^ts  the  inpact  of  family  variables  on  job  cxmanitment  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  organizational  programs  on  job  oonmitment  throu^  their  effect  on 
perceived  organizational  support  and  family  support  (Qrthner  &  Pittman,  1986) . 

Another  per^jective  that  heis  guided  research  on  the  family-military 
contributions  to  retentioi  decisions  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  military 
creates  ocnpetition  between  work  and  family  to  which  all  family  menbers 
respond.  This  oatpetition  is  felt  as  "stress,”  "role  strain”  or  "role 
conflict"  by  the  roetrber.  The  suiooess  with  whicii  the  menber  and  family  are  able 
to  resolve  this  organizaticnally-indUced  family-work  ocnpetition  will 
presuuiably  affect  the  decision  to  reenlist.  One  way  reseeuxhers  have 
epproached  this  issue  is  to  evaluate  the  family  under  conditions  of  extreme 
stress  or  role  conflict.  For  the  milit^u:y  family,  deployment  and  family 
relocation  create  circumstances  that  test  families'  ability  to  adapt.  TO  the 
degree  that  frequent  deployment  and  relocaticxi  are  MDS-qpecific,  the  findings 
from  these  investigations  will  be  more  or  less  relevant  depending  cn  the 
member's  job. 


Deployment  perhaps  creates  the  greatest  potential  work-family  role 
conflict.  The  menber  is  forced  to  relinquish  the  family  role  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  then  reestablish  it  upon  returning.  Jones  and  Butler  (1980) 
investigated  the  effects  of  general  job  characteristics,  jc±f-relatKi  cxnflict 
measures,  leader  and  peer  support,  and  role  incenpatibility  cn  intent  to 
reenlist,  satisfaction  with  the  Navy,  job  satisfaction  and  job  involvement 
using  survey  data  from  181  married  Navy  enlistees.  Survey  meetsures  were  taken 
twice — once  at  the  beginning  of  deployment  emd  again  near  the  end.  Role 
iixjcstpatlbility  vas  the  single  best  predictor  of  intent  to  reenlist  both  at  the 
beginriing  and  at  the  end  of  d^lcymant.  VBien  added  to  the  other  three 
independent  variable  measures,  it  increased  the  predict iexj  of  intent  to 
reenlist  and  satisfaction  with  the  Navy  each  ty  8%.  Interestingly,  role 
incenpatibility  was  not  strcngly  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  added  no 
explained  variance  over  the  remaining  three  ind^endent  variables.  It  e^pears 
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that  job  and  career  are  distinct  cxxistructs  for  military  personnel  and  that 
family-work  role  conflict  may  affect  career  attitudes  more  than  job 
satisfaction.  This  research  also  xindersoores  the  importancje  of  recognizing  the 
dynamic  quality  of  the  decision  process.  At  early  deployment,  role 
inooopatibili'ty  added  10%  to  the  prediction  of  intent  to  reenlist;  at  the  end 
of  deployment,  it  added  8%.  Perhaps,  as  the  authors  conclude,  "...job 
characteristics  and  events  oontinue  to  be  esqierienoed  cn  a  daily  batsis”  and 
. .re^)onses  reflect  events  more  temporally  relevant  and  psychologically 
salient."  (p.375) 

Two  recent  investigations  a^roached  the  family-work  relationship  eis  an 
issue  best  laiderstood  from  the  perspective  of  hew  the  family  adapts  to  the 
stresses  produced  by  military  life,  tavee,  MoCubbin  and  Patterson  (1985) 
surveyed  1,227  Army  officers  and  enlisted  menbers  amd  spouses  stationed  in  West 
Germai^ — about  half  on  their  first  European  tour.  The  variables  measured  were; 
(1)  social  support  (made  vp  of  ocnnnnity  support  and  friendship  sipport) ;  (2) 
family  life  events  (a  measure  of  major  life  stress  events) ;  (3)  family  system 
resources  (oenprised  of  supportive  oonmunicaticso,  family  ooh^ion  auid  family 
adaptability) ;  (4)  coherence  (a  cerposite  of  predictability  of  family  schedules 
aind  environment;  cxxtsni.tment  to  Anty  mission  and  lifestyle;  controllability  of 
and  ability  to  plan  for  future  militeury  assignments;  ami  Army-family  fit  (the 
degree  to  vhich  families  feel  cared  for  eind  treated  fairly  by  the  Amy) ;  and 
(5)  relocaticn  strains.  Ihe  dependent  loeasure,  atdaptation,  was  a  cxnposite  of 
general  welHaeing,  family  life/Army  life  satisfacticxi  and  family  distress. 
Relocation,  ooherenoe  and  social  support  were  most  strcaigly  related  to 
adaptation,  althou^  family  life  events  and  family  system  rescuroes  were  also 
statisticcilly  significant.  Family  resources,  relocatiai  eind  coherence  had 
direct  effects  on  adaptation,  vhile  social  support  affected  adaptaticai 
indirectly  throuc^  coherence.  Relocation  also  tod  an  indirect  effect  on 
ooherenoe.  Research  results  indicate  that  families'  ability  to  adapt  is 
influenoed  by  the  build-ip  of  past  stresses  and  the  addition  of  current 
stresses,  buffered  by  family  resouroes  and  social  support.  External  sources 
such  as  stress-producing  events  .nd  social  support  affect  edaptation  more 
strcHigly  them  intemeuL,  family  system  resouroes.  Ihe  authors  suggest  that 
future  reseeirdi  with  the  model  include  personal  resources  emd  coping 
strategies. 

One  weakness  in  the  above  efforts  is  their  failure  to  e>qjlore  life  cycle 
effects  on  adaptation.  MoCubbin  and  Lavee  (1986)  partitioned  the  soldier  and 
spouse  sanple  used  in  the  Lavee,  et  aul.  (1985)  research  into  the  following  four 
groups  based  on  their  stcige  in  the  family  life  cycle:  couples  (no  children) ; 
families  with  pre-school  and  schccl-age  children;  femdlies  with  adolescents  and 
launching  young  adults;  and  "empty  nest."  As  in  the  Lavee,  et  al,  (1985) 
rese2irch,  the  d^jendent  measure  was  family  eHlaptaticn.  CJouples  without 
children  were  least  likely  to  r^xart  that  they  received  oomnand  sponsorship 
support  emd  ^xwses  in  tlois  grxxp  had  the  lowest  sense  of  oohesic»Ti.  Families 
at  the  pre-school  emd  school  age  stage  had  the  greatest  needs  emd  the  fefwest 
resouroes.  'Ihey  had  tlie  greatest  amount  of  post-cirrival  strain,  the  greatest 
number  of  spouses  employed,  the  fewest  individucil  coping  resouroes,  the  fewest 
perceived  ccEiuunity  services  eind  cxjtnsanity  and  nei^ibor  rescuroes.  Members  in 
this  group  edso  tod  the  lowest  sense  of  ocherence.  The  meeisuires  of  stress, 
strengths,  coherenoe  and  oonmunity  supports  explained  from  31%  to  37%  of  the 
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varianoe  in  family  adaptation  for  each  family  life  cycle  stage.  The  authors 
esfihasized  tlie  need  for  the  Amy  to  use  s  life  cycle  perspective  in  developing 
programs  for  Army  families. 


These  Multivariate  investigations  r^resent  an  ijrportant  methodological 
advance  in  the  research  cn  family  factor  effects  on  retention  and  are  iirportant 
steps  toward  a  more  in-depth  understai'ding  of  the  family-retention 
relationship.  Still,  lack  of  consistent  Vcuriable  ^^ecification  across  research 
efforts  and  restrict^  non-Amy  samples  make  generalizations  difficult. 

Further,  the  investigations  continue  to  address  a  limited  number  of  Vciriables, 
without  zdways  providing  clear  jiostification  for  the  inclusicai  of  certain 
variables. 

The  lavee,  et  al.  (1985)  cind  McCubbin,  et  eil,  (1986)  models  are  relevant  to 
retention  decisions  to  the  extent  that  family  ewdB^taticsi  influences  retention. 
Althou^  oonvention2ii  wisdom  and  previous  research  ma3ces  a  case  for  the 
adaptation-retention  link,  retention  was  not  measured  in  these  two  efforts. 
These  two  efforts  2d.so  us^  sanples  of  military  members  and  families  undergoing 
the  stress  of  relocation  and  adapting  to  a  foreign  culture.  The  relevance  of 
such  an  edaptation  model  to  OCMJS  mil  itary  feutdlies  is  not  known  and  mast  be 
established  by  future  research. 

Findings  from  this  research  indicate  that  many  family  factors  affect 
retention  but  they  do  little  more  than  suggest  tentative  links  among  these 
factors  and  between  these  factors  and  retention.  There  is  much  to  be  leatmed 
in  order  to  provide  Army  leekdership  with  the  kind  of  information  that  will 
inform  decisiaTinaking  and  resource  allocation  for  family  policy  inplementation 
and  program  der/elopment. 

Research  euid  Policy  Questions 

The  following  research  questions  are  suggested  by  gaps  in  the  current  state 
of  knowledge  of  family  factor  inpacts  on  retention.  These  questions  are  tied 
to  key  policy  questicre  that  Arny  leadership  has  asked  of  the  AERP. 

Reseeuxh  CXiestions: 

1.  What  family  factors  iirpact  on  retention? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  iirpact  of  family  and  non-family  factors  on  the 
retention  decision?  Hew  does  the  relative  inportance  of  these  factors 
V2ucy  for  different  subgrotps  of  soldiers  and  families? 

3.  How  is  the  family  involved  in  making  reu  ntion  decisions? 

4.  Hew  do  Aircy  and  family  policies,  programs  and  practices  affect  retention 
decisions? 
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fisUffy-Q.v^tigT§; 


1.  Haw  can  ths  Arny  positively  Inflvience  the  retention  decisions  of 
soldiers  zmd  families  in  support  of  overall  force  roanagentent  policy? 

2.  What  kind  of  programs  and  policies  are  needed  to  er*anoe  retention? 

Research  Directions 

A  criticad  need  in  retention  research  is  for  a  program  of  research  rather 
than  piecemeal  efforts,  one  that  incorporates  variables  in  a  cksign  that  can 
demonstrate  vhioh  factors  are  inflt^ntial  for  particuleur  types  of  soldiers  and 
families  at  particuleu:  stages  in  the  family  life  cycle/soldier  career  cycle. 
Such  a  design  vrould  si^ly  information  presently  lacking  about  how  these 
factors  interact  with  each  other  to  produce  their  effects  on  retention,  a 
major  oontrlbuticn  to  the  state  of  current  knowledge  zibout  fcimily  impacts  on 
retention.  Such  information  would  enable  the  Amy  to  influence  the  retenticxi 
of  certain  grot^js  of  soldiers  by  designing  and  tzu^geting  (by  category  of  MOS, 
stage  of  the  family  life-cycle,  term  of  service,  etc.)  paj^cular  programs  and 
policies  that  inpact  upcn  the  factors  that  uniquely  affect  f'  j  retention  of 
these  groups. 

A  second  major  reseeunoh  issue  suggested  by  the  literature  is  the  need  for 
more  thouc^tful  definition  and  measuronent  of  variables.  The  investigations 
often  enplcy  many  definiticv^s  of  variables  Eoxh  as  satisfaction  with  the 
Military  environment,  job  satisfaction,  morale  and  organizatioi-ial  ccmiitinent, 
making  it  difficult  to  determine  their  relationship  to  family  factors  emd 
retention.  Even  retenticxi,  the  outcome  variable,  has  been  defined  variously  as 
reenlistinent  intention,  intention  to  mate  the  military  a  career,  stay-leave 
behavior  and  attrition,  a  practice  vAiich  limits  the  generalizability  of 
findings.  IXirther,  satisfaction  with  ocitKunity  programs  typically  has  been 
measured  as  one  global  satisfaction  item  rather  than  measuring  the  awareness, 
use,  satisfacticsi,  benefits  and  iitpacts  of  a  variety  of  s^>arate  programs. 
Research  is  needed  to  establish  the  key  dimensions  of  these  constructs  in  order 
tc  cleurify  tlie  exact  nature  of  the  relationships  between  family  factors  and 
retenticxi. 

Finally,  retenticxi  research  has  focused  on  identifying  and  measuring  tlie 
factors  that  affect  retenticn  rather  than  investigating  how  families  actually 
mate  retent icHi  decisions.  That  is,  researchers  have  generally  epproaciied  the 
research  on  retention  as  stay-leave  b^iavior  which  is  influenced  by  "factors" 
such  as  pay,  benefits,  locatiai,  job  satisfacticxi,  etc.  The  assunpticm  is  that 
certain  factors  found  to  be  iirportant  influences  can  be  ffiardpuiated  in  a  way 
that  cause  soldiers  to  remain  associattvJ  with  the  military.  Such  information 
does  not  provide  aoi  understanding  of  the  dacision  maJcing  process.  A  critical 
missing  step  in  the  understzinding  of  retention  decision  making  is  that  of 
identifying  the  mechanism  by  vAiich  soldiers  and  families  incorporate  the 
tangible  (pay,  benefits,  bonuses)  and  intangible  (satisfaction, 
positive/negative  affect)  factors,  apply  influence  tactics,  and  inpleanent.  a 
strategy  to  producje  a  retention  d^ision.  It  is  ty  understanding  this  decision 
process  that  the  Array  may  be  able  to  influence  retenticn  at  the  individual 
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family  level,  for  families  that  may  not  be  affected  by  more  global,  brxxKHsased 
strategies  such  as  reenlistnent  bonuses. 

To  date,  no  otne  heis  studied  this  prooess  a^)ect  of  retention 
decisionnaking.  For  example,  spouse  opinion  has  been  found  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  retention,  yet.  research  has  not  addressed  the  laechanisiQ  by  vhich 
^xuse  sipport  operates  relative  to  other  factors  in  the  retention  decision. 
Clearly,  not  all  ^xxises  influence  retention  decisionnaking.  Under  vhat 
conditions  and  for  what  oocples  does  that  influence  occur?  How  do  soldiers  and 
^xxises  influence  each  other?  What  controls  the  oagnitude  of  the  influence? 

To  vhat  degree  is  ^>ouse  opinion  influenood  by  his/her  perc^ytion  of  the 
soldier's  satisfaction  and  intention  to  reenlist  or  make  the  Anry  a  career?  In 
order  to  influence  the  decision,  it  is  important  to  know:  1)  v^t  infonnaticn 
members  and  families  use  in  making  the  decision;  2}  how  the  informaticxi  is 
coEbinod  to  arrive  at  a  decision;  3)  %ho  is  involved  in  the  decision  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  influence;  4)  the  tactics  couples  use  to  influence  each 
other;  5)  the  decisicsn  strategies  xised;  6)  the  timing  of  the  decision;  and  7} 
the  relative  stability  of  the  decisio*'\  ever  time.  By  learning  how  the 
retention  decision  making  prooess  works  for  vsuricus  subgrotps,  useful 
information  can  be  provided  to  the  Anty  about  targeting  ooest-ef fective 
strategies  for  influencing  the  decision. 

Planned  Approach  and  E^q^ected  CXitoomes 

The  AFPP  is  planning  and  designing  several  investigations  and  activities  to 
address  tliese  research  eind  policy  questions.  A  large-scale  survey  is  being 
designed  to  capture  an  array  of  factors  and  seme  prooess  features  associated 
with  the  retention  decision.  The  questionnaire  will  be  administered  to  a 
probability  saitple  of  soldiers  and  spouses  selected  to  ir^resent  key  variables 
that  research  has  demonstrated  to  be  tied  to  retention  (term  of  enlistment, 
ranVpay  grade,  time  remaining  to  EIS) . 

Survey  results  will  be  used  to  develop  a  model  of  retention  vhich  will 
provide  informaticn  about  the  relative  ocxitributiaTS  of  family  and  nen-family 
factors  to  retenticn  for  key  Amy  subgrotps  at  veurious  points  in  the  family 
life-cycle/soldier  career  cycle.  Findings  frcm  this  survey  will  be  usefiil  to 
Amy  leadership  and  decisiexT-makers  such  e»s  CFSC,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Perscxinel  and  MACTMs  In  developing  programs  and 
policies  to  affect  the  retention  of  several  key  Amy  subgroups. 

An  in-d^Jth  investigation  is  planned  to  ce^pture  informaticxi  about  how  the 
retention  decisicai  making  prooess  operates.  Only  knowing  the  factors  that 
affect  retention  provides  no  inforiaaticKi  about  how  UEirfcers,  spouses  and 
families  actually  arrive  at  a  reenlistment  or  Ccureer  decision.  Sucii 
information  will  be  useful  to  Reenlistment  NOQs  and  First  Sergeants  in 
reenlistment  ocwnseling,  and  to  TEy\DOC  schools,  Ocarmanders,  and  MACXaWs  in  the 
education  euid  training  of  Reenlistment  NCDs. 

Oonclusicn 

The  literature  reviewed  shows  a  exansistent  relationship  between  ^xxise 
support  for  the  military  career  and  both  career  intent  and  actual  retention 
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b^iavior.  The  more  positive  and  supportive  the  Epouse  is  about  the  soldier 
renaining  in  the  mi  1  itary,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  renaining.  The 
soldier's  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family, 
his/her  degree  of  ocganizaticnal  ocxmitxoent,  and  the  soldier's  satisfaction 
with  military  life  is  also  related  to  retention.  Awareness  of  the  existence  of 
oonraonity  programs  increases  satisfaction  with  military  life  and  enhances 
retention.  The  relationship  between  retenticn  and  Jiatisf action  with  specific 
family  programs,  policies,  and  other  aspects  of  military  life  is  less  clear. 

The  literature  reviewed  indicates  that  little  is  known  about  the  process  that 
is  used  by  families  to  oaJce  acbjal  retention  decisions.  Such  information 
should  be  useful  to  policy  makers  and  program  nenEigers  vho  would  like  to 
influenoe  that  decision  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amy.  This  review  of  the 
literature  also  reveals  a  need  for  itultivariate  c^nd  other  more  sophisticated 
research  designs  for  testing  the  relative  influenoe  of  key  family  variables  in 
the  stay-leave  decision. 
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